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Vout. IX. 


Mepicat AND VETERINARY OFFICERS. 


The circular concerning the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill, sent out by the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, has attracted the 
attention of The British Medical Journal. We are 
very glad it has, for nothing is more desirable than 
that the medical and veterinary professions should 
understand each other. Our lines run parallel on 
all pathological matters, and are very intimately 
associated on sanitary questions. It would be very 
undesirable in the public interests that the two pro- 
fessions should be antagonistic. What is wanted by 
the public is that the special knowledge of both 
should be at its disposal, and that there should be a 
willing co-operation between the two experts. Pro- 
fessional jealousy is easily aroused, but its existence 
is mostly due to ignorance or misunderstanding. 


The position is as follows :—‘‘ The Public Health 
(Scotland) Bill was last Session introduced into the 
House of Lords. Most of its clauses were similar to 
those of the English and London Public Health 
Acts, but the Medical Officer of Health of Glasgow, 
endeavoured to insert an amendment which would 
have thrown out the assistance of a veterinary sur- 
geon in the inspection of animals in a dairy 
(clause 57). By presenting the facts to the authori- 
ties this alteration was prevented. Now that the Bill 
is in the House of Commons, it is clearly our duty to 


guard against any attempt at amendment such as was. 


aimed at last year. There is another clause (40) 
which escaped our notice last session. This gives the 
medical officer or sanitary inspector the sole right to 
Inspect “‘ any animal intended for the food of man.” 
We desire to have this amended so: that no inspec- 
tion shall take place without veterinary assistance, or 
that veterinary surgeons shall be declared the proper 
inspectors of live animals and of meat. 


Commenting on this position ‘'he British Medical 
Joitrnal writes :— 


The Royal College of Veterina Surgeons is “up in 

H ha oe are told, against two clauses in the Public 
str (Scotland) Bill, and there are indications that 
Pe being pulled to move agricultural societies in 
_rposition to these clauses. From the clamour which has 
w= y over the question, it is evident that the agricul- 
the associations have been impressed with the idea that 
denis contains matter of a terribly revolutionary 
what the On further enquiry, however, we find that 
€ veterinary surgeons referred to “urge,” is that 
al amine “animals” and “meat,” as they are 
Hatt Authorised under the English and London Public 
geons shall’? should be so altered that veterinary sur 


In future be the inspectors of animals intended 


| for food, and of meat.” The italics are ours. They 
further “urge” “that veterinary surgeons only shall be 
qualified (sec) as inspectors of dairies.” This 1s rather a 
‘large demand. Local authorities and the public at large 
| who are perfectly satisfied with the existing arrangement, 
which has worked perfectly well, will have something to 
say in the matter. Had the veterinary profession pro- 
posed the addition or insertion of such words in the 
clauses in question as “or any veterinary surgeon ap- 
| pointed by the local authority for the purpose,” no one 
would have objected, and medical officers of health would 
have welcomed the appointment of such colleagues. But 
there is not the least chance of the community sufferin, 
itself in 9 ery of its food supply, to be given over boun 
hand and foot to the veterinary profession and their 
clients the agricultural associations.’ 
It will be seen from this that very little difference 

exists between the two professions. 


On clause 57 we are agreed, as no one would insist 
that a medical officer should not be permitted to in- 
spect dairies when accompanied by a veterinary sur- 
geon. The value of a conjoint examination is 
evident. 


On clause 40 there is not much disagreement. We 
insist that the inspection of lire animals is our pro- 
vince, and we believe that we are best qualified by our 
training to inspect meat. We desire that ‘at least 
no inspection shall take place without our assistance.”’ 
Our contemporary says—‘‘ Had the veterinary profes- 
sion proposed the addition or insertion of such words 
in the clause in question as—or any veterinary sur- 
geon appointed by the local authority for the purpose 
—no one would have objected, and Medical Officers 
| of Health would have welcomed the appointment of 
‘such colleagues.’’ We venture to say we speak for the 
veterinary profession when we accept this suggestion, 
and express a hope that some Member of Parliament 
may be found to embody the desires of both profes- 
sions. 


Some veterinarians have argued that: they should 
be entrusted with the sole determination of what 
animals were fit for the production of meat and milk. 
The large majority of the veterinary profession have 
always allowed that the fitness of animal products for 
the food of man is essentially a question to be deter- 
mined by medical men. Our special knowledge is in 
the diagnosis of diseases of animals and the recogni- 
tion of their post-mortem appearances. We desire to 
put this knowledge at the service of local authorities, 
and we maintain that the public will be best served 
by the co-operation of the veterinarian and the medi- 
_cal officer. Our objection is directed entirely to the 
| practice of ignoring our position and of treating us as 
though we possessed no knowledge and training which 
constituted us useful specialists. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


KERATOMA IN THE HORSE’S FOOT. 
By Wm. Power, M.R.C.V.S. 


I have had what I think a rather rare case, and as 
I have not seen anything of its kind recorded in any 
of the veterinary journals I think it would prove 
interesting to readers of T'he Veterinary Record, more 
especially as it relates to such an important seat of 
disease as the foot of the horse. 

The subject was an eight-year-old mare that had 
worked in the Dublin trams for six months, and had 
been lame off and on during that time, constantly 
pointing the foot when in the stable, sometimes very 
lame and presenting all the symptoms of foot lame- 
ness, for which the usual treatment of bathing and 
poulticing was adopted. The mare went nearly 
sound after three or four days of this treatment, but 
in about a fortnight she again went lame. The same 
treatment was adopted and with the same result as 
before. About six weeks ago she fell very lame, and 
I examined the foot and found a small discolouration 
near the point of the frog, that and the immediate 
parts being very painful on pressure, and thinking 
that it was the result of a bruise such as stepping on 
a stone might cause (although the history did not 
point to that) I again had the foot poulticed, but 
- with a totally different result, as the mare this time 
got extremely worse and was evidently in greater pain. 
Suspecting there was matter in the foot I determined 
on thinning down the discoloured part, and gradually 
cut it through, and then found—what I must say I 
did not anticipate—a very hard body about twice the 
size of a pea firmly embedded there, which I removed, 
and treated the part antiseptically, with such a good 
result that the mare trotted about sound in a week, 
and has been doing full work during the past fort- 
night. I may mention that the foot is well formed 
and differs in no important respect from the other 
on which she has always gone sound. I should like 
to hear the experience of any practitioner who may 
have met with cases of this kind. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST.—A DOUBTFUL 
CASE. 


By J. C. Otley. 


_ The subject tested with tuberculin was a cow that 
had been, and was at the time of inoculation, affected 
with leucorrhcea with a hard nodule in the mam- 
mary gland as large as a hen’segg. About the early 
part of December, 1896, I advised the owner, who is 
a very wealthy gentleman and keeps a large head of 
cattle for milking purposes, to have this cow tested 
with tuberculin as I was suspicious of her being 
affected with tuberculosis. With his consent I inoeu- 
lated the cow on January 1st with 8cc. of tuberculin 
obtained from Professor McFadyean, following out 
his instructions to the smallest detail. At the time 


A reading of the thermometer was taken at the 6th, 
9th, 12th, and 15th hours after the inoculation. Up 
till the twelfth hour the temperature did not rise 
above 102° F., but at the fifteenth hour it rose to 
107° F., the body feeling like a furnace and the 
nodule in the udder being very painful. The tem. 
perature was not taken at the 18th hour as we retired 
to bed, but was taken the next morning, being 
twenty-four hours after the inoculation, and it then 
read 102° F. I declared it to be a case of tuberculosis, 
About two months after the test the owner had the 
animal killed, leucorrheea still being present, but the 
nodule in the mammary gland had totally disappeared, 
and on making a post-mortem examination no signs 
of tuberculosis were to be seen in any part of the 

carcase. This result was rather discouraging, as the 
owner, in his impulsive manner, declines to have any 

further animals tested and declares the whole system 

of tuberculin testing to be useless, try as I will to 

convince him to the contrary. It is this point in 

particular that I should like to read of the experiences 

of fellow practitioners. I am testing some other 

cattle shortly, and shall be able to see the carcases 

when deceased, when I hope to have better results. 


CATARACTS IN FOALS. 
By Professor Jno. PENBERTHY. 


During the past year I have met with cataracts in 
the eyes of two foals under nine months old. 

In one case the animal was four months old. The 
pupil of the right eye was completely opaque, and 
consequently its power of vision entirely lost. In 
the left eye there was a cataract of about the size of 
a split pea. At the age of ten months the foal was 
totally blind. 

This animal was by an old stallion whose stock 
were notoriously .unsound, but I could ascertain no- 
thing definite as to whether the sire was so affected or 
if many of his progeny were the subjects of cataract. 
In the other case the foal was ten months old, and 
the state of the eyes much the same as the above. | 
hear the opacity of the right lens is slowly increasing 
in size. Iam informed that the sire of this foal got 
sound stock. ‘ 
In neither of the above cases was there any ev! 
dence of external injury nor of any inflammatory 
action in or about the eye. ' 

It would be interesting to know your readers ex 
perience of similar conditions in animals under twelve 
months old. 


ES, 


= 
ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Incomptere Distocation or Fracture oF THE 
vicat, VerTesra wita Recovery.—By Herr 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

A brown seven-year-old van mare had got The 
hind leg fast in the halter chain in the night. sable 
animal lay with her head propped up by ey a 
door so that on opening the latter the head fell ow 


its neat 


of inoculation the temperature registered 101 4-5th F. 


side. The chain was inserted so fast betwee? hoo 
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and shoe that it had to be released with hammer 
puffer, and pincers. The mare must have been strug- 
gling fiercely for over an hour to free herself, for the 
stable wall was spattered with blood; orbital arch, 
haunch and lips wounded and swollen. The most 
“noteworthy feature, however, was presented by the 
middle third of the neck in a length of from 25-30 
em. (9$ to 11 inches.) As soon as the head was 
drawn to the right side it sprang back to the left with 
a short audible jerk, causing a swelling of a hard 
nature to appear on the left side of the neck. The 
left side was consequently convex, the right side 
correspondingly concave. When the head was held 
tothe left the cervical vertebra sprang back with 
short audible crepitation into the normal position and 
then nothing abnormal could be noticed. Fearing 
pressure on the cord one could scarcely give a hopeful 
prognosis, still I resolved to adopt treatment by splints 
and bandages. This presented great difficulties, how- 
ever, and took fully two hours to accomplish. Round 
the neck and next to it long straw was placed, and 
over this long stout pieces of wood. The whole was 
then enveloped layer after layer with webbing and 
wrapped with clothes line. In order to prevent the 
binding slipping over the upper portion of the neck a 
surcingle with two rings was fastened round the body. 
From here cords were drawn through the ropes 
binding the neck, in a similar way to what a stocking 
is darned. In order to prevent twisting and turning 
of the head and neck to the right, a suitable round 
bar was placed on the left side and passed through 
the near girth ring and through a ring on the halter. 
‘The neck was thus fixed as firmly as if in plaster of 
Paris bandages. After about ten days the binding 
had become loose and had to be removed. The animal 
through resting was showing signs of freshness, and 
fourteen days after the accident was gently and 
autiously worked, 
No bad results followed and cure is complete. — 
Berliner Thiertiraliche Wochenschrift. 


0x tuz or Rasies.—From the Hygienic 
Institute of the University of Rome.—By Dr. 
G. Nemo, (Centralbt. f. Bakteriologie.) 


A discovery of the bacillus oi rabies has already 
been recorded by Dr. Bruschettini. Almost simulta- 
neously the author reports that he has found and 
examined a blastomycetes in a rabbit which had died 
from experimentally produced rabies. The micro- 
parasite was also isolated out of the brain of a child 
that had died from the bite of a mad dog. It (the 
bacillus) was also isolated from the cerebro spinal fluid 
and aqueous humour of a rabbit. From these latter 
pure cultures were taken and isolated four times; from 
the stroma of the parotid gland once, and from the 

va three times. By experiments from six healthy 
and ten non-rabid rabbits the culture trials proved 
negative. On the usual cultivation media the blasto- 
Pe developes very slowly. The colonies on 
. tine and agar are greyish white in colour, the 
eel ones spread out, a few raised, others small 
Bs spherical, the deeper lying colonies are oval or 
wan and somewhat darker coloured. On acid 

Mrlent media development is more luxuriant than 


five per cent. of sour wine and two per cent. of grape 
sugar. In addition a temperature of 85°c is neces- 


quickly forms a grayish white film with jagged edges. 
The cells in the cultures are of different sizes, either 
round or oval. The round forms are most frequent 
in bouillon, in alkaline gelatine, in agar and in the 
cerebro spinal fluid. The cells possess a membrane 
which in a few media is doubly outlined. The proto- 
plasm contains a more and less refracted portion. In 
the interior a little granule is often to be discovered. 
Older cells show vacuoles. Most of the cells possess 
a little bud, some unite into colonies. In the dif- 
ferent media appear besides mycelium like threads of 
different lengths, with and without septae. All the 
cells stain by Gram’s method, the staining with ani- 
line is imperfect. Inoculations were conducted with 
Agar culture emulsions in distilled water. Guinea 
pigs, dogs, and rabbits were either subcutaneously, 
intra-abdominally or sub-durally inoculated. Rab- 
bits from intra abdom. injections exhibited signs of 
rabies in 11-20 days, hind leg lameness and death 
with clonic spasms in twenty-four hours. Subeu- 
taneously inoculated dogs lost flesh in 30-60 days, 
some biting and snapping. Soon appearances of lame- 
ness occur, the under jaw hangs down, they foam at 
the mouth and die after 48 hours. The disease can 

be transmitted through a series of dogs by inocula- 

tion of the emulsion of cerebro-spinal substance. 

The author is of opinion that the discovered blas- 
tomycetes demonstrates principally the paralytic form 
of the disease.— Berliner Thierdrzliche Wochenschrift. 
G. M.R.C.V.S. Trans. 


Jopme or Srarcw iy VETERINARY SuRGERY. 


M. Percus, military veterinary surgeon, calls atten- 
tion to the good effects he has obtained by the use of 
this agent in the treatment of excoriations, wounds, 
&e., caused by ill-fitting harness. He was led to 
adopt this in consequence of it having been recom- 
mended by Majewski, an Austrian military surgeon, 
for the treatment of excoriations of the feet of 
soldiers produced by the boot. The following are the 
three formule given :— 

Majewski’s:—Tincture of iodine 1, starch 2. 
Tabourin’s:— _,, 

It never stains the fingers even when moist, and 
it is preferable to iodoform because it has not the per- 
sistent strong and disagreeable odour of the latter. 
According to Tabourin, M. Debruce has given iodine 
internally in this form in cases of obstinate eczema- 
tous affections of the horse when other agents, under 
similar conditions, have failed. He gave it at first 
in doses of about 15 grains and then gradually in- 
creased the doses up to about 90 to 110 grains.— 
Journ. Méd. Vét. et Zootechnie, Feb. 1897. 


Swallowed his Tongue.” 
Many people thought the horse had broken his neck, but, 
as luck would have it, there was a veterinary surgeon close 
by, who put his hand into the horse’s mouth, and found he 
had swallowed his tongue; that is to say, the tongue was 
turned backwards down the poor animal’s throat. He was 
able to pull it back again, not, however, without having 
his hand bitten, and the horse is now all right.—The 


‘alkaline. To bouillon an addition is necessary of 


Sportsman. 


sary for the growth of the parasite. On a potato it 
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THE SHROPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


Mr. W. E. Litt, M.R.C.V.S., the Chief County Veteri- 
nary Officer, has submitted the following report to the 
Executive Committee. 

The Council decided to communicate with the Board 
of Agriculture, and we trust Salop will lead the way 
with a much required Sanitary Reform. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN ANIMALS. 


The subject of tuberculosis in animals is so intimatel 
associated and bound up with the disease called phthisis 
or consumption in human beings that it is impossible to 
deal adequately with the one without frequent reference 
to the other. It cannot be too widely known that these 
two diseases are in every way identical, and that they 
are as a matter of fact one disease, readily communicable 
from the animal to the man or from the man to the ani- 
mal. In all instances the disease is due to the presence 
in the system of the microscopic germ known as the 
hacillus tuberculosis. 

Personally, I have no doubt whatever that the original 
home of this bacillus was the domestic ox or cow, and 
that to the flesh of the one or the milk of the other we 
owe that terrific scourge of the human race—consump- 
tion. It is of course at the present day impossible to 
prove to a demonstration the absolute truth of such an 
assertion ; nor indeed does it matter very much now 
whether to man or animal the honour belongs. It is 
sufficient for us to know that tuberculosis can be com- 
municated to cattle as readily by the sputa of the con- 
sumptive patient as to human beings by the flesh or milk 
of tuberculous animals. There is no room for doubt, 
however, that the milk is by far the more frequent 


medium by which the bacillus is conveyed to the human ! 


being ; and when it is contemplated that there are, in 
this country hundreds of thousands of children being 
reared on the milk of thousands of tuberculous cows, it 
is surely time that some steps should be taken to check 
such a crying evil. It is indeed swallowing a camel and 
straining at the gnat, when heavy penalties are inflicted 
for adding water to milk, and unrestricted traffic in 
disease is permitted. 

The losses to agriculturists in the United Kingdom 
from tuberculosis in cattle have during the last 50 years 
probably been much heavier than from pleuro-pneu- 
monia, rinderpest, or foot-and-mouth disease, but in 
the former case the approach of the disease is so insidi- 
ous, and its growth so slow, that it does not excite the 
panic and general excitement which natu- 
rally follow on an outbreak of any of the other epiziotics 
mentioned. When to these enormous pecuniary losses 
sustained by the stock owner is added the fact that the 
human death-rate from consumption is something like 
14 per cent. of the deaths from all combined causes, it 
is surely only necessary that the facts should be widely 
known by the general public to bring about the inclu- 
sion of tuberculosis in the list of diseases scheduled by 
the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act of 1879. 

That it is a contagious disease, and that it is spread 
by contagion alone is now undisputed. No person or 
animal can possibly contract tuberculosis without the 
bacillus being first of all introduced into its system, 
just as no person or animal can become affected with 
typhoid or pleuro-pneumonia without first of all coming 
in contact with its corresponding germ or bacillus. For 
many years it had been generally supposed that tuber- 
culosis was hereditary, but there is now a pretty general 
concensus of opinion that this is not the case—but that 
there is a congenital predisposition to ear is 


feeding, and by th2 lack of hygienic surroundings gene. 
rally. All those things which tend to lower the vital 
powers, render the animal system a fruitful soil for the 
reception and growth of the morbific germ. 

Tuberculosis must be looked upon as an incurable 
disease ; owing to its insidious character and ‘widel 
spread nature, it cannot well be stamped out as other 
epizootics have been. It is quite certain, however, that 
it may be checked and controlled by proper measures, 
and I would strongly recommend that urgent represen- 
tations should be made to the Board of Agriculture with 
this view. 

A vast amount of good would be done if restrictive 


Y | measures were confined to the milk traffic alone. By far 


the greatest prevalence of tuberculosis in animals exists 
amongst dairy cows, and _ particularly amongst those 
kept for the supply of milk to towns. At the present 
moment the traffic in tuberculous milk is free and un- 
checked. The greatest proportion of this milk by far is 
consumed in a raw and uncooked condition by children, 
and we wonder that the death-rate from consumption is 
so high! The wonder really is that it is not far higher. 
Comparatively easy as it now is to detect tuberculosis 
in cattle, it should be made a punishable offence to sell 
tuberculous milk. 

By a general licensing of dairymen (z.¢., milk sellers) 
and registration of cows after rigid examination by 
qualified veterinary inspectors, an incalculable amount of 
good would be done. The licensing fee might be nominal, 
and, as a matter of course, all cows condemned as tuber- 
culous should be slaughtered and compensation allowed. 
I can see no difficulty whatever in the organisation of 
some such scheme as this, and I sincerely hope, in the 
interests of stock owners and the general public alike, it 
will not be long before something of the kind is 
attempted and carried out, as I am sure it ean be, toa 
successful issue.—I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 


your obedient servant, 
W. E. LITT, M.R.C.VS. 
Chief Veterinary Officer, 
County of Salop. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The 35th annual meeting and dinner was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, February 12th. 
Business, 4.30 p.m. ; dinner, 6,p.m. J. H. Carter, sy. 
presided, and the members present were : Messrs. H. 
Allen, H. Hall, George Howe, Prof. W. O. Williams, J. 
B. Wolstenholme, 8. Locke, H. D. Chorlton (Hon. See) 
and Mr. O. G. Barrow. 

The last meeting’s minutes were taken as_ read on the 
motion of Mr. ‘Samuel Locke, seconded by Mr. H. Hall. 
Letters from Professors Young, Owen’s College; 
McCall, Glasgow ; MacFadyean and Dr. Delépine, & 
pressing inability to attend, were laid upon the table. 

A communication from Mr. Blackhurst, of Preston, 
tendering his resignation and enclosing cheque in pay 
ment of subscriptions was received. 

Mr. Lockg, in the absence of Mr. W. A. Ta ‘lor, th 
posed the election of Mr. Elvin Plant M.R.C.VS., c 
member of the Association, and Mr. H. D. Chorlton, 
Mr. W. A. Taylor’s request, seconded the proposal. ~ 
Mr. WotsTENHOLME reported that the Society’ 
lance at the beginning of 1896 was £37 4s. re : 
the end of the year it was £57 7s. 3d., and tha 


aot ro There is no doubt also that the disease 
promoted by exposure, by poor and improper 


arrears were less. 
Mr. Samu. Locke nominated his son, Mr. Geo 
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Harry Locke, M.R.C.V.S., for membership, Mr. Wolsten 
home seconded. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

J. H. Carrer, F.R.C.V.S. 


- of anzsthesiain surgery. Chloroform, ether, and nitrous- 
|oxide still hold their own as general anesthetics, for 
protracted and dangerous and are all artiti- 
cial products of chemistry. The discovery of anesthesia 
inaugurated a new era in surgery, and had its birthplace 
‘in that ever interesting continent, America. In that 


~ 
Gentlemen,—In the first. place allow me to bid you country ether has always maintained its own, but in 
one all a hearty welcome to this, our annual meeting. Europe it has to a large extent been superseded by chlo- 
Secondly, to express to you my thanks for the honour  yoform, until recently, when many have returned to ether 


you have conferred upon me by electin 


end of my days. T 


me to the pre- | under the idea that, though less convenient, it was the 
sidential chair for the second year ; an honour which I | : “ ? 


an assure you I highly prize, and shall cherish to the | 


safer agent of the two. ; 
Personally, from past experience, I am of opinion that 


irdly, to tender you my grateful-| jf chloroform be carefully administered, and on proper 


thanks for the unvarying courtesy, consideration, and principles, is on the average the safer agent of the two. 


support I have at all times received at your hands | 


during my past year of office. 


past, and the meetings of 
well attended numerically, for it must -be 
youall that the success of an Association 


This fact, I think, has recently been amply illustrated 


I can only hope that the by Professor Hobday in an essay “On the administration 
present year may prove as happy and _ prosperous as 


chloroform to the lower animals.” This gentleman 


this Association be as | bases his opinion on the fact that in the free clinique of 
atent to the Royal : 
ike ours to November 10th, 1896, a little over twelve months, 199 


eterinary College from October 29th, 1895, 


depends to a great entent upon a regular and punctual | dogs were chloroformed without a single death. The 


attendance of its members at all our quarterly meetings. 
I can promise you there shall be no lack or stint on my 
part in endeavouring to make our meetings as attractive 
and interesting as — by extending in usefulness, 
and at all times advancing the best interests of this 
Association. 


The past year, like its predecessors, has not been’ 


barren and void of interesting events and discoveries. 
Indeed, | know of no modern discovery in the domain 
of science that has so largely captivated the public mind, 
or become so quickly serviceable in the cause of 
humanity as the “ Réntgen Rays.” The practical appli- 
cations of the new light, whether it be in the arts, in 
medicine, or in surgery cannot as yet be fully realised. 
No doubt the process will be much improved, the requi- 
site period necessary for exposure will probably be mate- 
rially reduced, a matter of considerable importance to 
our profession in obtaining photographs of the lower 
animals ; and the cost also much reduced, placing it 
within easy reach of vs all. 

The most importar.t applications have so far been in 
the domain of surgery, and this is where our interests are 
mostly converned. The hair of the ox, horse and dog, 
or even the wool of the sheep, however thick, offers no 
obstacle to its penetrating rays. There is every likeli- 


hood of this new mode of research being as applicable in | 


Veterinary practice as it has alread proved itself in 
Uman practice. For instance, might it not prove its 
utility in diagnosing those obstinate and perplexing cases 
that we as general practitioners so frequently have to en- 
counter, viz: persistent obstruction of the bowels due to 
calculus, or for localising foreign bodies lodged in the 
gestive track of cattle, such as needles, screws, and other 
metallic substances, cystic calculi, ke. It will also prove 
a n im canine practice in cases of fractured limbs, 
ere there may be a doubt as to whether the limb be 
ay A set or not, this can be easily demonstrated by 
a pd the rays without actually disturbing the splints 
i ndages. It will ikewise prove useful in cases of 
ps foot lameness, whether it arises from a misdi- 
va nail, low ringbone, navicular disease, or fracture 
that nt particular bone confined in the horny box. So 
fre ls a great future before us, whereby this new 


and vastly important 
that have in ™ $4 nt invention may elucidate problems 


Practitioners before our advent. 


won has durin 


oe — small oe boy, whom he had previously 
the result being as he anticipated, that the 


Was quite unaffected, 


general experience of those who have worked with 
| chloroform is, that death results in the majority of cases 
| by paralysis of the respiratory centre, occasionally the 
cardiac centre appears to be ‘paralysed first, whilst in 
other cases they appear to cease at one and the same 
time. 

Local Anesthesia: The Infiltration Method. The 
many and varied objections to the general and indiscrimi- 
nate employment of total anesthesia in surgical opera- 
tions are generally acknowledged. The system of local 
anxsthesia by hypodermic injections of cocaine, morphia, 
and sodium-chloride solutions, as introduced by Dr. C. 
L. Schleich, of Berlin. bids fair to have a wide field of 
usefulness in minor surgery. Indeed, Dr. Schleich has 
even gone further than this, and not only confines his 
local anzesthesia for minor surgery, but even for difficult 
and dangerous abdominal operations, such as cholecys- 
tomy and ovariotomy. 

And as the discovery of anzsthesia inaugurated a new 
‘era in surgery, so Serotherapy threatens to inaugurate a 
| new era in medicine. Researches conducted in this country 
| under the auspices of the Scientific Grants Committee of 
the British Medical Association, and by others on the 
Continent, into the biological relations of the streptocci, 
seem to have established the fact that there is no specific 
difference between them, but the variation in their micro- 
scopic appearances and pathogenic effects is due merely 
to variation in cultural conditions. The same pure cul- 
ture grown in different media will become modified so as 
to produce at first erysipelas, then pyogenesis, and finally 
a general infection in which the organs teem wit 
streptocci. 

In the same way it has been shown that in the prepara- 
ration of streptocci antitoxin the source of the microbe is 
immaterial, provided its virulence is as great as possible. 
Dr. Marmoreek, an Austrian, I believe claims to have 
discovered after four year’s study, a serum which has the 
| power of combating erysipelas and puerperal fever, and 
| indeed all affections caused by the microbe known as 
streptococcus. This microbe is the chief agent of those 
| affections of more or less gravity, which complicate 
typhoid fever, small pox, scarlatina, «c., and to it are due 
the cases of infection after surgical operations. It will 
be interesting to know that horses are used for the pre- 
piration of this serum, and must remain under treatment 
at least one year before the serum reaches its maximum 
anti-streptoccic strength. 

Moreover the efficacy of the serum in the case of diph- 
theria to supplement Dr. Roux’s specific is, according to 
him, demonstrated. The children who die in spite of 
Dr. Roux’s serum are carried off by streptoceus, and this 
danger is dispelled: by the combined treatment of the two 


sa. The past year also celebrated the jubilee | 


serums, and horses are now being vaccinated with the 
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two serums to combat this evil. The curative effect of 
anti-streptoccic serum in comparison with anti-diphtheri- 
tic, or anti-tetanic serum appears to be “ent. 

The Bombay Government are about to adopt the serum 
treatment to persons suffering from the plague, and M. 
Yersin is now on his way to the stricken region to give a 
full trial to his method, and probably about the middle 
of the present month the serum treatment will have 
in Bombay. 

ut to cite one or two cases which immediately concern 
our own profession, where this serum treatment has been 
applied to the lower animals, 1 need only mention one or 
two cases of tetanus that have been agg A treated 
in this manner. One is recorded in The Veterinary 
Journal, March, 1896, p. 233, by Mr. Geo. Johnson, V.S., 
of Oil City, Pa., cured by three injections of anti-tetanic 
serum. ere is also another successful case recorded in 
The Veterinary Journal, November, 1896, p. 328, by 
Lieut. Newsom. The cost of the drug unfortunately is 
very high, a small tube containing 44 grammes or about 
ij costing £2 12s. 6d. This quantity would be sufficient 
or about four injections only. 

So I am afraid it will be some considerable time before 
this method of treatment will become general in veteri- 
nary practice. 

Notification of Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act.— 
A short time ago a circular was sent out by the Council 
of the R.C.V.S., with regard to a letter received from the 
Board of Agriculture, enquiring whether there would be 
any objection to the veterinary ? smeanoagee being placed, 
with regard to the contagious diseases of animals, in a 
similar position to that occupied by the medical pro- 
fession under the Infectious Diseases Notification Act, 
1889, it being understood that a small fee be paid for 


_ each notification. 


The whole of the members of the profession were cir- 
cularised for the purpose of testing the feeling whether 
or not they (the Board) should adopt the Notification 
Act. In response to this appeal there were returned 
considerably over 700 replies. 588 recorded in its favour, 
147 conditionally, and 38 were not in favour of its adop- 
tion under any conditions. (Veterinary Journal, August, 
1896.) Therefore, judging by the large majority of ayes, 
I take it that the profession are undoubtedly in favour 
of its adoption. 

But when we come to carefully weigh up the pros and 
cons, and the many difficulties we should have to con- 
tead with in the event of its adoption, not to mention 
the abuse we should be subjected to in merely doing our 
duty in obeyance to the order of the Board, and the 
channel through which in all probability the reports of 
outbreaks would have to go—probably, as hitherto, in 
the first place to police officer—it behoves us to be ver. 
cautious in giving a definite and binding opinion in suc 
cases, especially when we think of the insults and rebuffs 
our profession has suffered in recent years at the hands 
of the Board of Agriculture. It has been a considerable 
source of trouble to us, a recognised profession, that we 
have been so slighted, and our just claims ignored in 
favour of non-professional officials, whose uncalled for 
interference in veterinary affairs has been a gross insult 
to us, and, I think I may say, a calamity to agricultural 
interests. If we can by any means have more power 
given us, and our position as experts in matters relatin 
to veterinary science properly recognised by the Boar 
and this uncalled for interference of non-professional 
officials relegated. If we can, I say, by such co-opera- 
tion with the Board dispense with this vexatious ele- 
ment, I am sure it would be a saving of tens of 
thousands of pounds annually to the Imperial exchequer 
of this country. Under such conditions, I think we 
should all be agreed that the introduction of a Notifica- 
tion Act would be the best method of suppressing con- 
tagious diseases in animals, providing such Act were 
made general throughout the whole of Great Britain 


to communicate the existence of such outbreak direct to 
the Local Authority, or Board of Agriculture. Any 
wilful concealment of the existence of any of the sche- 
duled contagious diseases on the part of the stock owner 
should be penal by Act of Parliament. I look upon the 
present extravagance and waste of money as being 
wrong in the extreme. Take, for example, swine 
fever, which, in the present system of endeavouring to 
eradicate the disease, is costing from £100,000 to. 
£150,000 annually. Compare this expenditure with the 
old method when it was in the hands of the Local 
Authorities, and you will find a wonderfully wide 
margin. I still maintain that under the old régime this 
disease would have been stamped out long ago and with- 
out all this lamentable extravagance. We have done it 

before and are prepared to do it again, but, I should say, 

only without this undue interference. 

Public Health Bill of Scotland.—It will no doubt 
be fresh in the mampeny of all that during the past year 
an intrigue was in force by the Medical Officers of 
Health with a view to getting the veterinarian ousted 
from his legitimate sphere of work of dairy and meat 
inspection, which the veterinary surgeon, and he alone,. 
is capable of performing in a competent and satisfactory 
manner. The amendments in the Bill, as suggested 
by our worthy confréres, were as follows :—1st. That 
there is no justification either in necessity or expe- 
diency for the employment of veterinary surgeons. 2nd. 
That medical men first pointed out the special diseased 
condition in cows, which entail grave risk to the con- 
sumers of their milk. 3rd. That it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find a properly ualified veterinary 
surgeon in many counties o Scotland. 

In answer to the last clause, I need only remark that 
we have 500 qualified veterinary surgeons in Scotland 
alone, and every county, with the exception of Cromarty 
and Elgin, two small counties, has representatives of the 
R.C.V.S. It is, however, gratifying to know that all the 
planning and scheming of these great men of medicine 
against our a any share whatever in the adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Bill was rejected. ; 

I now give you a brief list of some of our ee 
cities and towns, and the class of men appointed to under- 
take the important duty of meat inspection. 

Manchester is one of the very few towns in England 
where veterinary surgeons, along with others, are em- 
ployed for this particular work. This city has certainly 
set.an example that might be copied by other towns 
with infinite benefit to the community at large. 

Londo: Throughout its vast districts and parishes, 
meat, if inspected at all, is done by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, 187 in number, including one medical 
man only, but no veterinary surgeon. There ate 
plumbers, carpenters, a station-master, plasterers, civil 
service clerks, bricklayers, gas fitters, beerhouse keepers, 
etc. 

Bolton : Two butchers. 

Liverpool ; Four butchers. 

Birmingham: I believe by two butchers. ’ 

Blackpool: Policeman, employé in the Highways 
Department, and a butcher. 

ortsmouth Carpenters and tram conductors. 

In Scotland, Edinburgh, and Greenock show = 
appreciation of the value of veterinary skill by entrus 
ing the inspection of meat almost wholly to veteraly 
surgeons. 

lasgow and Dundee: No veterinary surgeon ‘I 
pam , the duty being conducted by policemen - 
utchers. I am afraid I shall weary you by qu0 “4 
more, but I ask you if this lamentable state of a — 
not a great injustice, nay, is it not a gross insult to, 
profession ? lt is more, it is a disgrace to a om 
country like ours. Under such deplorable cone! 


in our 
can we wonder for one moment at so much illness 12 


and Ireland. The veterinary surgeon to be the person 
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midst, so many deaths recorded, which perhaps are, in a 
great many cases, due directly or indirectly to the con- 
sumption of diseased animal food. Whe, I should like 
to know, is more competent to undertake this duty of 
a. meat inspection than the veterinary surgeon, who by 
virtue of his training and his knowledge of the diseases 
of stock, and the pathological changes that take place 
in animal tissues as the result of certain affections. 
Unfortunately a certain section of the medical profession 
has an extremely poor opinion of us, and consider they 
are privileged to throw broadcast statements on the score 
of our incompetence that tend to reduce our status as a 
profession, and prejudice the minds of the general 
ublic. Chief amongst our accusers is the Medical 
Dificer of Health of Glasgow. And at the Congress of 
the Sanitary Association of Scotland, held September 
3rd and 4th of last year, in the Town Hall, Dumfries, 
_ Dr. Russell, as president, in a portion of his address on 
the subject of tuberculosis, quoted a case implicating a 
veterinary surgeon in connection with a consignment of 
unsound beef from Forfar, and this one incident he 
seemingly considers a sufficient justification for the 
wholesale condemnation of the veterinary profession, 
which he couches in these words :—“It is startling to 
observe what veterinary practitioners will do.” It very 
much reminds me of a certain quotation I once read 
some years ago in one of Carlyle’s works—I think “Sartor 
Resartus”—which, if my memory serve me faithfully, 
runs as follows :—“ When we discover the coin that we 
took to be gold is only brass, do we not at once jump to 
the conclusion that the whole world contains none but 
the baser metal,” and I think Dr. Russell has, unfor- 
tunately, arrived at a hasty conclusion with respect to 
the veterinary practitioner. The medical practitioner is 
neither infallible nor immaculate. Surely we might, if 
we were sufficiently ill-minded, turn the tables and re- 
taliate, but I shall content myself by treating such a 
slander with that contempt it so richly deserves. I 
should indeed be sorry to say one word against a pro- 
fession which I consider stands pre-eminent, and I am 
proud to say that I number amongst its members some 
of my most ardent friends, but we cannot allow them to 
interfere with our privileges, and I say we must, in all 
such onslaughts as I have mentioned, stand shoulder to 
shoulder and defend our rights at all costs. 

Not a hundred years ago it could be said that medical 
Science, as such, had no existence, that medical men could 
not become scientists in their profession, because it was 
not a scientific one. But time has made vast changes in 
this respect. A rebuke of this nature has now no founda- 
tion, in fact, every year that passes adds to the firm 

is of scientific investigation upon which modern 
medicine and surgery rests. We must remember too 
that our own profession is but in its infantine stage, but, 
‘(uoting the words of the then Benjamin Disraeli, “The 
time will come when you will hear me,” that time came 
and so assuredly the time will come when the voice of 

€ veterinary profession will be heard, valued and 
cherished, and its intrinsic value appreciated. 

The Army. It is gratifying to know that our military 
authorities recognise and reward merit, where merit is 
due. The combatant military rank according to the 
length of service and merit, granted to veterinary 
Surgeons in the army, followed up by a handsome increase 
in their retired pay, form an ample acknowledgment of 

€ value placed upon their services. Weare the more 
Satisfied as these marks of approval to our miltiary 

rethren are bound to re-act beneficially on the profession 
generally. The efficiency displayed by our army confréres 
continues’ to evoke high praise from all quarters, and 
rector General J. D. Lambert, C.B., has our sincere 


Queen will, next June, have filled for the unprecedented 
term of sixty years the great historic position of Duchess, 
or, perhaps more accurately speaking, Duke of Lancaster. 
A fact, I think, that ought not to be forgotten, especially 
in this Her Royal Duchy. It will be remembered that 
the National Gift presented to Her Majesty on the occa- 
sion of her Jubilee in 1887, was, with her characteristic 
and generous thoughtfulness devoted by the Fagan to 
the foundation of an Institution of Nurses, for the com- 
fort and relief of her subjects in sickness or suffering. 
And it seems probable that a great national thank 
offering for the untold blessings of her high character 
and her prolonged reign will this year be applied to the 
advancement of some noble and beneficial foundation. 
The happiness which the Country has experienced 
during Her Majesty’s sway, the growth of the Empire, an 
Empire with its more than 11,000,000 of square miles of 
territory, and with its 350,000,000 of people, a'l united 
solely by the bond of allegiance to the Queen of these 
realms, and the progress in everything which added to its 
prosperity, I think is an impetus which should inspire us 
to celebrate in some way such an historical event, and if 
you will not consider me too bold, I would like to throw 
out a suggestion, and that is, that the Council of the 
R.C,V.S. might raise a subscription for the purpose of 
placing in our Council Chamber a marble bust of the 
Queen, with a suitable inscription upon it shewing how 
and why it was placed there, also that an address of 
congratulation to Her Majesty be sent from the R.C.V.S. 
embracing as it would the good and loyal wishes of the 
whole of the profession, congratulating her upon the at- 
tainment of the 60th year of her most glorious reign. 
oe of the most interesting events recorded in British 
istory. 
Mr. WoLSTENHOLME, after proposing a vote of thanks 
to the president for his interesting address, made men- 
tion of the fact that after repeated observation and ex- 
perenne, both in this country and elsewhere, it was now 
onnd actually possible to diagnose typhoid fever—that 
is, whether it was typhoid fever or not—by simply 
taking a drop of blood from the patient and putting a 
minute quantity of it with a small emulsion of the 
bacillus of typhoid. If the patient suffered from typhoid 
these bacilli, which prior to that were mobile or moving 
about rapidly in the microscopic field, immediately 
ceased to move. This was looked upon as a great aid to 
the Surgeon. 
Prof. W. O. WILLIAMS, in seconding the proposition, 
pointed out that last year Mr. Simpson worked ex- 
tremely hard to get certain objectionable clauses in the 
Public Health Bill altered and was successful in so 
doing, but unfortunately the Bill did not pass. It 
having been re-introduced with the objectionable clauses 
still in, he considered it necessary for the profession to 
renew the fight they had last year. 
This terminated the business of the evening. 


THE DINNER. 


The PRESIDENT proposed the toast of the “ Queen,” re- 
ferring to the great event of interest to all who lived 
beneath the British flag, viz., that in June this year Her 
Majesty would have reigned for the full term of sixty 
years. Healso proposed the toast of the “ Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

Mr. W. A. Taytor proposed the toast of “ Navy, Army, 
and Auxiliary Forces.” While safe-guarding our com- 
merce and home, they kept a watchful eye on our 
colonies. Jt was, no doubt, through the splendid ser- 


vices rendered by them in the past that we had attained 
to our present position amongst nations. Though our 
aim was peace, it was necessary to keep those services in 


etatulations on the success of his efforts to improve | 

€ position of the army veterinary surgeon. 

out th Queen's Reign. As is generally known through- | 
€ civilised world, Her Most Gracious Majesty the 


such efficiency that we should be able to guard our own. 

Mr. Mason, in responding, said the Navy was second 
to none in the world. His short career in the Army was 
in the Army Veterinary Department, and he could speak 
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in the highest terms of this section. As to the Auxilia 
Forces, he thought they would do their duty if required. 
Dr. Niven said he considered it a great honour to 
ropose the toast of the “Royal College of Veterinary 
urgeons.” It was an excellent thing that there should 
, «one Royal College which exercised sway over the 
morals of the whole profession. It fixed, as it were, the 
attention of every man upon one particular body which 
showed no partialities. The great function of the 
Council was, he supposed, the function of examining, 
that it appointed the examiners and laid down the sub- 


jects to be taught in the veterinary schools, as well as 


the standard of education veterinary surgeons must 
follow, and it was a matter of much congratulation that 
the Council had seen its way to exact such a high stan- 
dard of preliminary education from veterinary students. 
Assuredly it must add very much to the dignity and 
scientific efficiency of a veterinary surgeon that he should 
have a high standard as a gentleman and a scholar 
before entering upon the more special parts of his vete- 
rinary study. In all bodies the esprit de corps was a 
powerful means of stimulating mental effort, and he 
thought that the effort of the R.C.V.S. to raise the stan- 
dard of education must have a profound effect in raising 
the whcle standard of veterinary education and of vete- 
rinary standing. 

Mr. R. C. a With considerable pride and 
muzh pleasure I respond to the toast of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons submitted by Dr. Niven, 
and thank him for the kind and eulogistic terms in 
which he has spoken of our profession. I am always 
pleased to attend the meetings of the Lancashire Asso- 
ciation because I am sure of a hearty welcome, and meet 
with many leading lights in the profession. I look 
round this table I must say with a feeling of regret, be- 
Greaves, Mr. 
Peter Taylor, and others which have passed from us, but 
although their places are vacant their names will live 
daily in the profession. There has been a good deal 
of criticism in the 30 about the Registration Come 
mittee. I do not think the outside public should be 
furnished with the correspondence. Of many cases you 
would hear nothing more ; because the moment we send 
a letter to the gentlemen whose conduct is impugned 
and get an undertaking from them to discontinue, we 
take that as sufficient, and in these circumstances it 


- would be very vindictive to publish the correspondence. 


There are scores of those cases. On the other hand, 
there are cases in which no evidence is sent. We get 
cases where an offence has undoubtedly been committed, 
but on looking into them there is no evidence to work 
upon. You cannot push these cases. But I can assure 
you that in every case where there is a tittle of evidence 
we proceed with it, and we have the members of the 
profession before us for breach of peeren etiquette 
and soon. After the last Council Meeting there were 
two very grave errors in the reports which should have 
been corrected. As a matter of fact I do not know why 
they were not corrected by our secretary as a letter was 
drafted. Another grave mistake appeared on the same 


day in the same report, the report of the Registration | 


Committee. It was an observation to the effect that the 
Council recommended the restoration of Mr. Howard’s 
name to the Register, it having been struck off. It was 
a misprint. Howard had been struck off, and he ap- 
~ . The Privy Council sent to us for our reasons. 

he answer sent by our Council to the Privy Council 
was that we were quite satisfied with our procedure and 
should maintain it. It so happened that on the same 
day a man named Power was recommended to be res- 
tored to the Register. The journals, however, unfor- 
tunately got the name of Howard in place of Power. I 
am pressing this upon you, because it is a very impor- 
tant matter. I am now in a position to say that the 
solicitor has written that the Privy Council rejected the 


appeal.of Howard, and confirmed the opinion of the- 


Royal College. This is most important. The Privy 
Council have decided’ that the Royal College are the- 
tribunal to deal with'what is and what is not professional: 


eonduct. “Electoral Districts,” that is very well jn. 


theory, but I do not see it in practice for this reason : [ 
quite agree and I quite think that every district should 
be represented on Council, but I have been on the 
Council now for some years and have seen that these dif- 
ferent. districts have been represented, but they do not 
remain represented ; I imagine on account of the great 
distances the gentlemen have to come to London. You 
cannot get representatives to attend regularly from long 
distances. As a Midland representative and a provincial 
practitioner I quite agree, and am first to recognise, that 
the various districts should be represented on the 
Council, but we hear a good deal about things being left 
too much to the London men. You know the enormous: 
amount of work to be done in Committee. You could 
not get the work of the Council done if members did not 
ate The best suggestion I think is that a man be 
elected to represent a certain district not necessarily 
taken out of that district, but to represent the interests. 
of that district. 

Referring to Dr. Niven’s observations on post-mortems, 
I think he is little aware of the extent veterinary sur- 

eons make’ post-mortems. We have a larger animal to: 

eal with, but we have no sentiments to contend with. 
At the present time the veterinary profession recognise 
the value of post-mortems, and that it is largely to the 
post-mortem examinations which have taken place and 
the~way in which cases have been investigated that the 
rapid strides in veterinary surgery have been made in 
the last few years. 

Gentlemen, I feel extremely proud to represent the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeon and am extremely 
honoured to be supported by the Lancashire Members. 
of Council. I thank you for the very cordial reception 
you have given me. 

Mr. WoLsTENHOLME : I think the toast of “the Vete- 
rinary Schools,” which I have the honour to propose, is 
of first importance. It goes without saying that every 
practitioner, whether medical or veterinary, is, and of 
necessity must be, deeply indebted to the schools ; for as- 
the teaching of the schools is good, bad, or indifferent, 
the impress will be manifested in the finished article— 
the surgeon. There is something besides simply teach- 
ing the essentials of our art and science, there is the 
esprit de corps referred to by Dr. Niven, and unless a 
teaching body, at the same time that it puts into men’s 
minds and hands the wherewithal to earn a livelihood, 
inculcates something higher than that I should say that 
it largely fails in the fulfilment of its mission. I am 
sure you will agree with me in: saying that our schools 
do all in their power to train the student to form a just 
appreciation of their duty to the profession, of the part 
it should play in the domain of science and in advancing 
the common weal. Now it is quite possible that in the 
past few years the veterinary schools have not had a 
time. hen change is the order of the day, both as t 
the duration of the term which the students shall have 
at college and as to the whole system of examinations, 
it must be that a considerable strain is thrown upo? 
them in expense and anxiety to meet the new require 
ments. I daresay there are few men who have had 
opportunity to measure in any way the response whic 
our schools have made to the new calls but would at 
once freely admit the admirable manner in which they 
have acquitted themselves. , A while ago we read in our 
journals some remarks which seemed rather to % 
against the grain. One of them was that there wer 
those who questioned whether the veterinary student 
the present day was so good a man as he of 20 years A 
I do not know what qualifications they may rsd < 
judge, but tor myself I am certain that the studen 
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to-day is far in advance of the student of 20 years ago. 
Again, something is said that these students can pass 
with credit in the first examination, but in a declining 
ratio until they come to their final examination, when 
the degree of credit vanishes altogether, and by implica- 
“ion the burden of this is thrown upon the examiners. 
Ido not think it is fair to put it in this way if we 
look at the conditions. 1 rather think that now there 
is not that great distinction drawn between the “ prac- 
tical” and the “ unpractical” man as there was in times 
past. When I was at college the unpractical man was 
simply tabooed. The chief effort was concentrated on 
things practical. But with a four year’s curriculum, and 
with written as well as oral examinations, is-it to be 
wondered at that more attention is directed to the earlier 
courses of the students? Is it to be wondered at that 
when the student comes up to the final examination he 
is not quite so proficient as he may be in botany or 
chemistry? It can hardly be expected that he can shine 
so sublimely in the practical when so much of his atten- 
tion has been directed to the earlier examinations. Again, 
is thisa thing to be regretted? No, it isa thing to be 
thankful for, in this sense, that after a man leaves College 
he has little opportunity of advancing his knowledge with 
the earlier studies of his professional career. en he 
qualifies he commences the practical duties in which he 
will improve and develop as time goes on. Thus in- 
stead of it being a reflection either upon the Schools or 
upon the Examiners, I think it should be looked upon as 
jst a necessary result of the altered conditions. There 
are some things in the profession which veterinary sur- 
geons ought to be profoundly thankful and not a little 
roud of. We have one entrance examination and one 
Board of Examiners for the United Kingdom. That 
gives us what the medical profession does not possess— 
one portal system, and not only that but a uniform ex- 
amination by the same examiners. Another thing, I do 
not suppose that the heads of the Schools think the 
limit has been attained in what they at present teach, or 
what will eventually be taught, and I do not suppose on 
the other hand that our Council thinks it has come to 
the end of what it will have to do in providing servants 
for assisting in the preservation of the public health. I 
believe the time is not far distant when the veterinary 
profession will have to take another step or the sister 
profession will take it for them. What I mean is this— 
gradually the public mind is being awakened to the value 
of men trained for the preservation of the public health. 
That is something in which this country has been exceed- 
ingly remiss. The medical profession have freely res- 
ponded to the call and have provided specially trained 
men for the safeguarding of the public health. Now 
there is a demand being made for men who shall be 
‘killed in the knowledge of diseases communicable from 


meat, in the knowledge of milk, how it may be withdrawn 
- passed on to the customer in the best possible con- 
ition and free from disease producing constituents. The 
fed ey su eon by his special training is highly quali- 
'ed to assist the Medical Officer of Health in this con- 
‘ummation, but as it is not possible that every veterinary 
mh on emerging from College shall be specially pre- 
k and for that particular service,’ I rather 
ta that ere longa condition will arise in which it will 
“ Pe) that public bodies shall be able with facility 
comane whom amongst us are suitable, and that our 
to oe body will have to offer a special diploma 
8 gtaduates, similar to that of Public Health in the 


most heartily on behalf of the Schools for the kind way 
in which they proposed their prosperity. Generally, he 
extremely hard. The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons by its imposition of a four years course upon 
the students had made it almost impossible for the 
Schools to teach all the required subjects for the fee paid 
by the students and to leave a margin of profit He 
thought the R.C.V.S. should do as the Universities did, 
for instance, a man might qualfy as L.R.C.P.S. at a fee 
of from two or three guineas, but he could not obtain a 
University degree unless he paid a fee of four guineas, 
The R.C.V.S. might make a minimum fee to be paid by 
the student and so assist the Colleges a little in being 
able to pay their way. It wasa serious thing to teach 
four years for sixty guineas. He was glad Mr. Wolsten- 
holme brought up the question of the Public Health, 
because the Public Health Bill, which was brought before 
Parliament last year, had been in introduced with the 
objectionable clauses still in. Of course the profession 
would have to take precautions this year to have them 


Mr. DacrE in submitting the toast of the President 
paid an excellent tridute to his conduct in the chair dur- 
ing the yet year. Under his control the Society’s. 
meetings had been extremely useful and interesting and 
he hoped the members would support the President in 
the present year. 

The PresIpENT thanked Mr. Dacre for the very kind 
mariner in which he had spoken about him, and he was. 
highly gratified to know that during the past year his 
services had been appreciated. He hoped this year would 
be as prosperous. 

Mr, Fautkner: I would very much have liked if 
this most important toast of “The Board of Examiners” 
had fallen into hands that could have done justice to it. 
I feel somewhat incapable of giving that amount of im- 
portance to it that it so well merits ; however, I am sure 
whatever is lacking on my part in submitting the toast 
for your pronprence will be made up by the enthusiastic 
manner in which you will receive it. It gocs without 
saying that the position of Examiner is one of very great 
honour, grave responsibility, and, at certain times, by no 
means a bed of roses. Those of us with experience, who 
watch the progress of our profession and the matters 
which are very much in evidence at different times, know 
full well that occasionally there is an amount of criticism 
hurled at Examiners justifying my remarks that at those 
times the position of Examiner is by no means a bed of 
roses, and when we consider the various interests con- 
cerned in connection with the — it is easy to un- 
derstand. There is first of all the relationship of the 
Board of Examiners to the Council of the Royal College, 
who are representative of the profession, of who have 
in their hands the appointment of the Examiners. Then 
we have the connection between the Examiners and the 
Schools ; and beyond that the relationship with the pro- 
fession, and last, but by no means the least, the matter of 
the students, their parents, and their guardians, as con- 
cerned in connection with the administrative work which 
is carried on by the Board of Examiners, but I am happy 
to be able to say that, so far as I know, at the present 
time it is evident that our Board of Examiners are carry- 
ing out their duties in an eminently satisfactory manner, 
because there seems to be no particular agitation in the 
yrofessional horizon as regards the work done by the 
asia in guarding efficiently and justly the portals 


t profession, otherwise the Universities will provide to our profession, With these few remarks I ask you to 


seman Xamination the passing of which wil 


stamp drink most heartily to the toast of the Board of Examin- 


ing fully qualified for the duties I have indi- | ers, coupling with it the names of the gentlemen present 
rap € Schools are admirably trying to work up to | representing that body. Amongst them is Mr. Olver, 


ndard which has been set, and I have great | who is well-known throughout the profession, and _par- 


With the name of Professor W. O. Williams. 


a gentlemen, in asking you to drink to them, | ticularly in Lancashire, a gentleman whose professional 
Dled ' career the younger members of our profession might with 


Prof. W. O. WILLIAMs in responding thanked them 


could not speak specially, the Schools were finding times. 
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advantage emulate. That he has been elected more than 
once is an indication that he is satisfactorily carrying out 
his duties. Then we have our two members, Messrs. 
Woods and Wolstenholme, who have also been elected on 
more than one occasion. They have justly won the posi- 
tion, and we are proud to have them as members of 
our Association and.on the Examining Board of the 
Royal College. 

Mr. OLveER thanked Mr. Faulkner for the kind terms in 
which he had proposed the toast of the Board of Examin- 
ers, and agreed with him that their duties were onerous, 
responsible to a degree, and by no means a bed of roses. 
It was more than satisfactory to know that in the eyes 
of the Council they were doing their duty, which was, to 
a very large extent, to act as between the Teaching 
Schools, the profession, the public, and the students. 
‘They were appointed by the Council and were not allowed 
to use sentiment—for they had been students. It was 
generally thought that Examiners were hard men, but he 
could assure them that this was not the case. Their 
object was that students showing sufficient ability should 
pass, but if in their opinion they were not efficient it was 
their duty to refer them back to their studies until they 
were. e again thanked the members for the honor 
they had conferred upon him in receiving him. It was 
always a pleasure-—although not a very frequent one—to 
visit the Lancashire meetings, and personally he and 
other Examiners could assure them that their one 
object in view was to impart substantial justice to the 
students and to hold the balance level as between the 
Schools and the profession. oy 

Mr. Wa. Woops, of Wigan, thanked them for the way 
in which they had responded to the call of Mr. Faulkner. 
He had one remark to make about the next examination 


- taking place under the four year’s scheme, and he wanted 


to make it to all whom it may concern. It had been re- 
legated to them to take in hand the examination with 
regard to the inspection of meat, and he wished to an- 
nounce that so far as he was concerned, and he spcke for 
his colleague also, that the examination in meat inspec- 
tion would be a searching one, aad would have to be con- 
sidered by the students. 

Mr. Sami. Locks, in Mr. Lawson’s absence, proposed 
the toast of the visitors. They had some very 
illustrious visitors this evening—Dr. Niven, Mr. Olver, 
Mr. Trigger, President of the R.C.V.S., Mr. Whitehead, 
President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, and several other gentlemen. He was sorry that 
they had not so many medical gentlemen as they wished, 
but he was pleased to say that the connection between 
the veterinary and the medical professions in this city 
was of the closest. 

Mr. Triacer, Dr. Niven, Mr. Geo. WHITEHEAD, and 
Mr. F. P. Carter, responded. 

Mr. MIcwakELIs proposed the toast of the ladies, which 
was acknowledged by Mr. GRIMSHAW. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting was held at the Bush Hotel, Carlisle, on 
Friday, the 12th inst. There were present Mr. Garnett, 
Windermere ; Mr. Hy. Thompson, Aspatria ; Mr. Hewson 
and Mr. McKie, Carlisle ; Mr. Anderson, Hexham: Mr. 
Lindsay, Dumfries ; and Mr. Howe, Keswick. , 

Mr. THompson said he was sorry to see so poor an 
attendance. Mr. Garnett was to be installed President 
at the meeting and he would ask him to take the chair 
now in the absence of Mr, Armstrong the retiring Presi- 
dent. Mr. Garnett accordingly did so. 

Mr. Hewson said there were letters of apology from 
several members, including Professor McCall, Glasgow ; 
Professor Williams, Edinburgh ; and Professor Dewar. 


Mr. THompson said there was at present a large 
amount of interest on the subject of tuberculosis. There 
had been three Royal Commissions, and it was really re- 
markable that the veterinary profession was only repre- 
sented by one man, while medical men and laymen, 
agriculturists and all kinds of people were taking upon 
themselves to make reports and read papers with reference 
to tuberculosis. 1t was a well known fact that during 
the time when rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia and other 
contagious diseases were rife there was as much humbug 
as there was at the present time with regard to tubercu- 
losis, by all sorts and conditions of men. Veterina 
surgeons knew certain symptoms of tuberculosis whi 
were not known to the medical profession or to agricul- 
turists, (hear, hear), and it was a great insult to the pro- 
fession that they should be ignored, seeing the prominent 

art that Nocard, the great French veterinarian, and 
ng of Copenhagen, had taken in bringing the matter 
to the front. He saw that on the yours Royal Com- 
mission there were two doctors and Professor Brown, 
and the rest town elerks, &c., who were enquiring into 
the nature of tuberculosis. If it was so dangerous as 
experts said it was why had it not been scheduled before! 
seeing that Professor Brown had been veterinary adviser 
to the Board of Agriculture for many years. He could 
not see why anthrax was scheduled and tuberculosis not, 
his opinion was that anthrax was neither contagious nor 
infectious, nor was it spread by cohabitation; it was 
inoculative he admitted. Taking the record of cases 
given by the Board of Agriculture or the Royal Society; 
they did not average more than one-and-a-half or two an 
outbreak. He thought that all the Veterinary Societies 
in England, Scotland and Ireland ought to make tuber- 
culosis a set subject and discuss it thoroughly, also that 
a herd should be selected in every county in which twenty 
or thirty cattle should be inoculated with tuberculin, 
then wait a month and inoculate again, wait another 
month and then have the re-acting animals slaughtered 
and see whether tuberculin was a proper diagnostic agent. 
(Hear, hear.) His object in giving a paper before the 
Cumberlarid and Westmorland Chamber of Agriculture 
was solely to try and get up some interest in agricultural 
circles, in order that the subject might be taken up by 
veterinary surgeons and do away with lay people. (Hear, 
hear.) Why should medical men ignore the veterinary 
rofession as Sir James Sawyer had done. He was beside 
imself altogether when he gave his paper at Birmingham, 
and wished the medical profession to join with the land- 
owners, farmers, and farm labourers, in trying to find 
out what tuberculosis was. It was one of the biggest 
— that had ever been offered to the veterinary pr 
ession. 

After what they had done in stamping out contagious 
diseases in the past they could very soon give a & 
account of tuberculosis. 

The PRESIDENT said this question was one of the most 
important they had to consider, and unless peace 
surgeons took their stand now they would, he was afrai 
be for ever ignored. There was no professional man 1 
England who had so severe a training to go through a 
had a veterinary surgeon before he became qualified, @ 
he was the only man who should be called upon — 
out tuberculosis and all infectious diseases common ; 
domestic animals, and to discharge the office now 
by sanitary inspectors, not only with regard to cow 8 
but also with regard to the inspection of every — 
slaughtered for human consumption. (Applause.) a 
who held the positions to which he referred . P on 
were incompetent when they took them up. T oa pon 
no examinations, the Sanitary Institute — oe pee 
cepted. There they had a small curriculum in oo 
tion of meat, but it amounted to little. _ rd they 
ignorant people as regarded the diseases of prone and 
knew nothing of pathology or infectious dise 


they had no knowledge of examining carcases. 
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disease of consumption was a most important subject, 
and as regarded tuberculin he did not think that there 
could be two opinions as to the results. It had been 
ved. in England and on the continent, arid was almost 
universally used in the States of America ; and the con- 
tusions of all who had used it were much the same— 
that it was at present the most reliable diagnostic agent 
there was in testing for tuberculosis. Some _representa- 
tion on this point ought certainly to be laid before the 
Royal Commission. As to the men who sat on that Com- 
mission the less said about them the better. The veteri- 
nary surgeons were only represented by one man, 
Professor Brown, whereas the Commission ought to be 
represented by veterinary surgeons and medical men. 
(Hear, hear.) The medical men were, however, given the 
ponderance in this disease, but although it might be 
a subject that affected them to a certain degree, all 
legislation which was likely to follow would have to be 
in the hands of veterinary surgeons, and it was 
only through them that any legislation in tuberculosis 
in cattle examined be carried out. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hewson said the meeting should a resolution. 
and issue circulars to the Societies, that tuberculosis 
should be included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act—almost, he might say, in place of anthrax. He 
agreed that anthrax was neither infectious or contagious, 
or toa very slight extent contagious. This was agreed to. 

Mr. Toompson asked if any member could give him 
direct evidence that the milk of tuberculous cows had 
produced the disease in the human subject ? 

Mr. Hows said he had been thirty or forty years amon 
cattle, and he had seen cows that were thoroughly b: 
from tuberculosis, they had bred stock and given milk 
which was sold, and he had never heard tell of any ill 
results. It was a question which could not be easily 
answered. He mentioned the case of a cow which was 
walking about rotten, and was sold for ten shillings and 
sixpence in the auction mart. Her milk was sold to an 
hotel, and he had never heard of any disease or illness 
arising. He did not think tuberculosis was so prevalent 
now as it was twenty years ago. ‘ 

Mr. THOMPSON suid it was dying out in his district. 
There was now only one case where there were eight 

Mr. Howe also mentioned the case of a cow, very 
far gone in the disease, which had bred an entire stock of 
healthy bullocks. 

Mr. Linpsay said his own experience led him not to 
put too much faith in the tuberculin test. He had tested 
animals that he had known to be bred from tuberculous 
cows and tuberculous bulls, and he had never got them 
to react, though he tested them as yearlings and again as 
two-year-olds No doubt the germs were present in the 

Mr. Toompson : We will have to doubt that unless we 
lieve in latency. 
. The PrestpENT said he had seen the tubercle bacillus 
in the milk of a cow which had a knotty udder. That 
was a fact beyond all contest. As a precaution to every- 
one in his house he insisted upon having every drop of | 
_ boiled, and not only boiled once but, if kept twelve 
ours, boiled a second time. He was thoroughly con- | 
vinced that the bacillus could be, and was in certain 
cases, communicated to man, and especially to babies, 
tough the milk of cows with diseased udders. 
t. THompson said he did not doubt that Mr. Garnett 
Zz seen the bacilli, but had he ever known a case of 
nsumption in the human subject being caused by milk 
mi a tubercular cow when the udder was not affected ! 
Per PResipenr said he could only answer that in- 
wct'y. Allsuch milk given to guinea pigs and other 


women he did not believe they would contract the 


years might suffer from tuberculosis because the gastric 
Juice was not of sufficient strength to kill the bacilli. 

Mr. THOMPSON said he did not doubt for one moment 
that tuberculous milk might cause consumption in the 
human subject, but it must be in those who had a pre- 
disposition to the complaint. There must be fruitful 
soil for the seed to develope. It was curious that tuber- 
culosis was not so common in children when they were 
mainly fed on milk. It occurred sometimes as tuber- 
cular meningitis in children seven or eight years of ag 
and also as tabes mesenterica; but statistics Rs 
that in England only 19 per cent. of those who died of 
consumption were under 15 years and above 55, while 
2 cent. died at middle age when living on other 
foods than milk. This was very remarkable. 

Mr. Hewson : You don’t believe in the transmission 
of the disease from animals to human beings? If so, in 
what way is it transmitted if not through the milk ? 

Mr. THompson : Where did you find out that I do not 
believe it is transmitted to human beings ? 

Mr. Hewson : From your question. It is a question 
which none of us can answer. No practical veterinary 
surgeon ever had the opportunity of speaking positively 
on such a point. The main point is still wanting. How 
are you to prove that the disease did not come from 
some other source? I maintain that your question is. 
unanswerable, and I would like to know what you con- 
sider the commonest means of transmissiom from ani- 
mals to man. 

Mr. THOMPSON said it was alleged by medical men 
that milk was a great vehicle for conveying the disease. 
What is wanted is direct evidence—not assumption or 
hearsay, that milk was as bad as represented. In his 
opinion this would only be arrived at by the combina- 
tion of re weapon J surgeons and medical men, the former 
to detect the malady in the cattle, and the latter to trace 
the cause to the milk from the diseased animals. 

Mr. Linpsay : Do you believe in stamping out tuber- 
culous cows ? ' 

Mr. THompson : No, not exactly. The flesh of those 
animals that were in good condition, and the disease 
localised in the lungs or digestive organs, might be used 
for food, as there was no evidence that the flesh from 
such like animals had ever caused the disease ; but 
piners and wasters should certainly be destroyed. He 
mentioned a town in Cumberland where, he said, a 
frightful quantity of diseased meat was eaten, yet Dr. 
Barnes, Carlisle, in his report to the County eee 
showed this town had the lowest rate from phthisis o 
any in the county. 
e PRESIDENT mentioned the receipt of a circular 
from the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons with re- 
gard to the Public Health (Scotland) Bill. It was agreed 
to write to the proper authorities pointing out the ab- 
surdity of appointing medical men to inspect cattle 
either dead or alive. 
On the motion of Mr. Thompson, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Hewson for his services as secretary. 
The post has now been taken over by the treasurer, Mr. 
Thompson. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By F. W. Garnett, M.R.C.V.S. 
Gentlemen,—Many times since you elected me as your 
resident for the current year have I felt that I should 
but inadequately fulfill the position, and it was only by 
having the knowledge that you would one and all] stand 
by and assist me in my endeavour to uphold the Border 
Counties Association in the position it has held in the 


stimals caused the disease, and they could not ignore 


€ fact that it was likely to h 
. ave the same effect upon 
dren. (Hear, hear.) 


". Linpsay said if the milk was given to men or | 


past which induced me to accept it. 

In reviewing the past it is hard to hide from oneself 
the tones of pessimism apparent throughout our profes- 
sion, showing itself now in one place and again in 


disease, but it was different with children, who in after 
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another, making itself manifest by old members and 
young alike, as is evidenced too well by the press which 
devotes itself to our interest. To shut our eyes to this 
fact is simply to ignore the sores beneath the saddle and 
endeavour in our optimism to imagine they are non- 


-existent. 


Perhaps the oldest of the sores is the one I would 
ition which country 
members hold on the Council, and the mode of electing 


draw your attention to first—the 


members to the same body. It is difficult to under- 


stand that there should be any opposition to electoral 
divisions, and the payment to members of their expenses 


to and from the meetings. We have already too much 
centralisation ; a little decentralisation would be healthier 
and more in accordance with the times—our elections 
being fought under similar conditions to those which 
govern the Imperial Parliament. I would ask how many 
‘southern county and metropolitan members would find 
it convenient to attend the meeting of Council if they 
were held in Edinburgh or Glasgow? I know that this 
change would necessitate an appeal to Parliament, but 
because the treatment in this case is severe, it is none 
the less necessary. Sooner or later we shall learn that 
the treatment applies to ourselves which we often have 
to offer to our clients, whose only answer is, “ Impossible 
to carry out on account of the expense which it entails.” 
The voice of the student is being constantly heard, 
and his cry must needs have attention. The uncertainty 
of his existence is such that he does not know what the 
next day will bring him, or what examinations and rules 
he may have to face before he completes his course of 
study. On educational matters our Council turns as a 
vane, action and re-action following in quick succession. 
Is it not time that the breezes which blow at one meet- 
ing from Camden Town, at the next from Edinburgh, 
and at the third from Glasgow should find our weather- 
cock rusted up, cr in other words find that the Council 
is master of the schools, and has fixed the examinations, 
the subjects of the examinations and rules which govern 
them for certain definite period, let the wind blow from 
whatever quarter it will. wnat 
The cure of that sore disease in the side of the veteri- 
nary profes:ion, the empiric or quack, is a question, the 
alleviation of which lies entirely with ourselves. [ am 
convinced that we shall feel it less and less as we take 
our. stand on the scientific training we have had, and 
base the treatment of our patients on the close observa- 
tion of the symptoms of the disease in the first place, 
and by prescribing medicines applicable to the symptoms 
in the second place. This, in contra-distinction to the 
quack who administers his medicines without a know- 
ledge of the disease he is treating, or whether the drug 
he is using is applicable. So long though as veterinary 


surgeons empiricise (if I may coin the word) the pro- ! 


fession by keeping stock medicines and administering 
them right and left—.a colic draught for one, « bottle of 
pink lotion for another, a blue or a white ball, as the 
case may be—is it to be wondered that the public find 
it difficult to distinguish between the qualified and the 
unqualified? Indeed, it would be strange if the em- 
= did not step in. To the thoughtless public one 
lue ball is similar to another, and the charge of the 
quack not half ! 

Closely allied to the last mentioned sore, and to a cer- 
tain extent operant upon it, is the position the vete- 
rinary profession holds under the Board of Agriculture 
and all Public Corporations and Authorities. The time 
has now arrived when we must assert ourselves and 
take upon our shoulders all the responsibility of securing 
the pu lic from infectious diseases of animals commu- 
nicable to man, and all such sanitary work as the 
inspection of cowsheds, and the carcase of every animal 
slaughtered for human consumption. We, as a pro- 


| 

time and the growth of public opinion on all matters 
affecting health, ' that we have made openings for u- 
trained men, medical and others, who have not been 
slow to avail themselves of our inertia, and have ob. 
tained the posts that we alone are fitted to hold. This 
then is the most important work which we have to face 
| in the immediate future—the one which I trust you will 
bear most jin mind and endeavour by every means jn 
your power to help on at least to a slight extent during 
the present year. 

A Royal Commission is now sitting on Agriculture, 
and it is only a sign of the times that no veterinary sur. 
geon has been called to give evidence before it. This is 
a question which our Council ought to take up, and the 
evidence which our president could give the Commission 
would show the great benefits which might accrue to 
agriculture by the rational employment of veterinary 
science. 

It is only by grappling with such facts as I have 
brought before you that we can rid ourselves of the 
pessimism which sometimes overshadows us. The veteri- 
nary profession is a growth of such rapid and sturdy pro- 

ress, that the resistance which surrounds it in every 

irection at the present time is a sure sign of health and 
development, and none can doubt but that in the end it 
will triumph. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved a vote of thanks to the pre 
sident for) his address, and it was agreed to with 
applause. 

he PRESIDENT said he had a few remarks to make, 
which he did reluctantly, on the carrying out of the 
anthrax regulations in Westmoreland. "le had had 
many cases during the past twelve months, and in con- 
sequence of the action of the authorities he was con- 
pelled, in his own interests and in the interests of his 
clients, to protest against it. 

He r a letter which he had addressed to the 
County Council,—‘“In that day’s paper he saw the re 
commendations of the County Council and they were 
very amusing. It would throw a little light upen the 
tinkering which our great representatives of the author'- 
ties, the police, were induced to carry out ; ignoring all 
local effort, no matter what it might be. In the reports 
of re he read the “The Diseases of Animals 
Executive|Committee reported upon the four cases of 
anthrax which had occurred in the district since the last 
ordinary meeting of Committee. It was resolved the 
veterinary |inspectors be instructed not to cut into the 
carcase of an animal suspected of having died of anthrax. 
In case of great doubt two veterinary inspectors might 


be called in to act in consultation, in which case they 


should have liberty to cut into the carcase with the view 
of a more full and complete éxamination.” So that hav- 
ing found the bacilli, if more conclusive proof was wanted 
they must cut intothecarcase. In the particular case 0 
which he complained, he had an ear of the animal cut of 
and the germs were found. He showed them to thei 
spector—there was only one for the County—and he 
ignored them, and got an order to open into the carcas. 
Mr. THompson said there was a different system 
Cumberland with regard to inspectors. Every veterinary 
surgeon was an inspector in his own district. _ , 
he PRESIDENT said he telegraphed the police that : 
certified the case to be anthrax, but they would 10 
accept that, because he was not an inspector for 
County. He was an inspector in Lancashire. 

Some discussion took place with reference to ee 
Mr. ;THoMPson asked: Mr. Garnett what he tho 
induced the disease? that 

The Prestpent said he thought it was the spores od 
ot into the grass, hay or feeding stuffs. Tt was 
tg, ot from one animal to another. 

r. 


fession, have been either too bashful of our trained - 
bilities, or have been so indifferent to the progress “df 


HOMPSON : Not by cohabitation! 
The PrestpENT : No, it is more like rot in sheep. 
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Mr. THompson: Suppose you had half-a-dozen one 
after another, and all in the same byre ? 

The PrEsIDENT : I should think it was from the feed 
in some way. : 

Mr. THompson said he believed the spores were really 

“he cause of the complaint, but he believed also that the 
body waS rendered prone from some peculiarity in the 
food. He did not believe it was spread by inhalation. 
He added that they were yet as “green” on the subject 
of anthrax as they were on that of “tuberculosis.” 

Mr. Lixpsay mentioned a case of anthrax in a cow 
which survived four days. 

It was decided on the 5 age pen of the President to 
hold the next meeting of the Associztion at the “Old 
England Hotel,” Bowness-on-Windermere. 

he PRESIDENT notified his intention to entertain the 
members and friends to dinner; this was received with 
t applause. 

The annual dinner was afterwards held, and what they 
lacked in number was made up in convivality and enjoy- 
ment. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROFESSOR KOCH AND THE RINDERPEST IN 
AFRICA. 
NEGATIVE ResuLTS OF BACTERIAL INOCULATIONS. 


In his further report to the Secretary for Agriculture, 
Cape Town, dated January 31st, Dr. Koch continues his 
account of the progress of his investigation on rinderpest 
made at the experimental station at Kimberley. He 
gives the results of the inoculations mentioned in his last 
report made with the cultivations separated by Dr. 
ington and considered by him to contain the microbes 
of this disease. Neither of the inoculated animals de- 
veloped any symptoms of rinderpest, nor were they in 
any way protected, as on being inoculated with rinder- 
pest blood in the usual manner three weeks after the 
first inoculation a rise of temperature occurred on the 
fourth day and the animals manifested the typical symp- 
toms of rinderpest, and Koch considers that as these 
animals contracted the disease as a result of the second 
moculation there can be no donbt that Edington’s 
microbes are not the cause of the cattle plague. 


INocULATION EXPERIMENTS ON SHEEP AND GOATs. 


Asthe outcome of his experiments on sheep and goats 
Professor Koch finds that the virus when inoculated into 
ingora, Merino, and Cape sheep has-its virulence con- 
‘iderably exalted, as cattle inoculated with the virus 
som an, several generations in these sheep be- 
come disease after a very short period of incubation 
ne succumb in seven or eight days, the pathological 
tsions being exceedingly severe. In the case of the Cape 
goat, however, there seems to be some diminution in the 
mo of the virus, as here the course of the disease 
uced in cattle inoculated from a Cape goat and in 
vn it from an Angora was milder and of a more pro- 
tne orm, and the pathological lesions were compara- 
| ‘Wely slight. None of these smaller animals— goats or 
{eb Suecumbed to the disease ; and in order that the 
wa i them might be studied it was necessary to kill 
rs them. ‘The changes in the mucous membrane of 
pod are identical with those found in cattle de- 
yed at about the same stage of the disease, but the 
whilst a showed little if anything abnormal ; 
rectum © arge and small intestines, and especially the 
opinion A distinctly inflamed. Koch gives it as his 
Dest in and goats at first contract rinder- 
and he a mild form that it cannot be diagnosed, 
the pest gradually becomes more virulent 


through being continually propagated within the animals’ 
systems. Then the symptoms become gradually more 
distinct and in some cases the disease may even take a 
fatal course.” 

Protective [NocULATION. 


Mixing rinderpest blood with glycerine, its activity 
was lost almost immediately, the infective material thus 
differing from small-pox lymph, which is preserved by 
the addition of a Inoculation of blood mixed 
with carbolic acid appeared to produce no typical disease, 
but the animal injected with the mixture appears to be 
protected against an injection of untreated blood, which 
was not the case with the animals injected with the 
glycerine and blood mixture. Water and saline solution 
when mixed with the blood appeared to have little effect 
upon its virulence. Blood dried for four days at a tem- 
pefature of 31° C., and then dissolved in water, produced 
no iJl-effects in the animal inoculated, and also exerted 
no protective action, an animal that had received such an 
injection contracting rinderpest readily when subse- 
quently inoculated with fresh blood. 


ANTITOXIC SERUM. 


During the course of the experiments four animals 
that have suffered from rinderpest on the experimental 
station have recovered. T'wo of these “salted ” animals 
as they are called at the Cape, and an animal that had 
not suffered from the disease, were inoculated with the 
rinderpest blood : “the result was that the latter died of 
rinderpest, whilst the other two never evinced the 
slightest symptoms of the disease, not even the slightest 
rise of temperature.” Professor Koch goes on to say: 
“Having thus proved the thorough immunity of these 
animals, I drew from the stronger one a large quantity of 
blood, and inoculated one beast with the serum. After 
this animal, which on the next day was inoculated hypo- 
dermically with rinderpest blood, had remained aiies 
six days it was reinoculated with a larger quantity of 
rinderpest blood. Another animal was vaccinated with 
a mixture of both serum and blood, which previous to 
the operation was kept for one night in the ice chest. 
This animal likewise Nia not show anything amiss dur- 
ing the next six days, and was then on the seventh day 
inoculated with a large quantity of rinderpest bivod, 
Both these animals withstood even the second inccula- 
tion without any injurious results. These experiments 
clearly demonstrate that the serum of immune animals 
possesses a certain protective power ; but before having 
made further experiments, it is not possible for me to 
say for how long a period this immunity will last, and if 
this period can be carried out in practice.” Koch finds 
that birds are not susceptible to rinderpest ; dogs and 
small rodents are similarly immune, whilst pigs ap- 

ear to have a certain degree of susceptibility to the 
isease. 


An additional re ret 
tural Department of Cape Colony, is is 


ImmuNITY Propucrep By BLoop SERUM. 


I have the honour to report herewith to you on several 
very important facts resulting from my investigations at 
the rinderpest experimental station. In my last report 
I was already in a position to inform you that the blood 
serum of cattle which have recovered from rinderpest had 
a certain immunising effect upon healthy stock when 
inoculated with it. its protective propestes, however, 
are not very great, for 100 c.cm, of such serum are re- 
quired to protect an animal against an inoculation with 
a small dose of rinderpest blood. This immunity is in 
its nature merely a “passive” one, and will only last 
during a short period. For protective inoculation on a 


rt to the or the Agricul- 
ollows : 


large scale such serum is not applicable, but I succeeded 
in immunising within a fortnight several animals by 
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means of a mixture of serum and virulent rinderpest 
blood to such a degree that they were enabled to with- 
stand an injection of 20 c.cm. of rinderpest blood, a ten- 
thousandth part of which is a fataldose. From this fact 
I judge that the immunity of these animals is of a much 
higher degree, and I believe it is an active immunity 
equal to that of a beast which has contracted rinderpest 
and has then recovered. It is particularly important to 
know that only 20 c¢.cm. of such serum are required to 
immunise one animal, and 1 litre—nearly one and three- 
quarters of an imperial pint—suffices for fifty head of 
cattle. My further investigations concerning this modus 
operandi will aim at finding : whether this immunity is 
obtainable in a still shorter period, whether a still smaller 
dcse of serum will suffice, and if it may be obtained with 
but one injection. 


ImMuUNITY PRopUCED By BILE. 


A second and equally important fact is that one is able 
to render immune healthy cattle with the bile of such as 
have succumbed to rinderpest. In this case a single 
hypodermic injection of 10 c.cm. is sufficient. This im- 
munity sets in on the tenth day at the latest, and is to 
such an extent that even four weeks afterwards 40 c.em. 
of rinderpest blood could be injected without any injur- 
ious effect. I therefore conclude that the immunity pro- 
duced in such a manner is of an “active” nature. e 
local result of an injection is merély a hard somewhat 
painful swelling of the size of a man’s fist, and which 
gradually disappears in the course of a few weeks, pro- 
vided, however, that the bile is not in a state of decom- 
ee as is not uncommon when an animal suffers 

rom rinderpest. Under such circumstances an abscess 
may form, which, however, does not seem to be detri- 


mentioned facts convince me that rinderpest can be 
eradicated with but little difficulty, and within a com- 
paratively short time by putting these methods into 
practice. The method of immnnising cattle with serum 
may be employed in order to separate from infected 
areas those tracts of country which are still free fronr the 
scourge, by means of forming a broad belt between them 
in which all the cattle are inoculated with the vaccine. 
The protective properties of the bile will be of inestima- 
ble service. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE METHOD. 


In infected parts nearly every case of rinderpest sup- 
plies a greater or lesser quantity of vaccine for those 
animals which are still healthy. I cannot but urge upon 
you the importance of bringing this method immediately 
to the notice of those cattle owners whose animals are 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


In the House of Commons. 

In answer to Mr. Fretp (Dublin, St. Patrick’s), 

Mr. Lone (Liverpool, West Derby) said,—It is, I re. 
gret to say, the case that another outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia has occurred in London. So far as our ip- 
= have as yet proceeded we have no reason to think 
that the disease was imported. It is the case that 
no outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia has been reported 
in lreland for a much longer period than in Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Farquarson (Aberdeen, W.).—If this disease js 
not imported, is it the opinion of the scientific advisers 
of the right hon. gentleman that the disease can occas- 
ionally spring up spontaneously ? 

Mr. Lone.—The hon. gentleman knows perfectly well 
that the opinion of our expert advisers is that the disease 
cannot have a spontaneous origin. But it may be lying 
dormant for a long time. 


- THE ARMY AND ARMY DOCTORS. 


To the Editor of The Daily Mail. 


The Army doctors have only themselves to thank for 
their intense os a ge in the Service both socially 
and professionally. I say professionally advisedly, for 
it.is notorious that both officers and men prefer paying 
for civilian medical attendance. The social unpopularity 
is another matter, and is due not to any original in- 
feriority in social position, as compared with the ordinary 
regimental officers, but to the objectionable self-asser- 
tion of too many young Army doctors. In a regiment 
(as in any similar body of men) any such tendency on 
the part of a young subaltern is soon nipped in the bud 
and he finds his level, but in the case of the doctor there 
is no such school, and it is not until he has been a long 
time in the service that the corners get rubbed off. 
There are, of course, many exceptions, but they suffer 
for the others. Contrast the position of the Army vete- 
rinary surgeons. It cannot be denied that the V.S. of 
civil life does not hold so good a position as the M.D, 
and consequently he enters the Army at a disadvantage 
as compared with his medical brother. He gets, how- 
ever, a regimental training with a cavalry regiment, and 
as a result I venture to assert with confidence that there 
is no body of departmental officers more deservedly 
popular in the Army than the veterinary surgeons. 

f the doctors want to improve their position, let them 


suffering from or threatened by the disease, for I am | pay more attention to their professional duties and to 


sure thousands of cattle may daily be saved by its appli- 
cation. The us operandi is very simple in Poth 
these methods, but it will nevertheless be desirable to 
teach as early as possible veterinary surgeons and other 
persons titted for such work. I am willing to give a 
course of instruction at the experimental station in Kim- 
berley. It may further be advisable at once to take 
into serious consideration the establishment in other 

rts of the country, of branch stations of the central 
aboratory in Kimberley, to furnish them with the neces- 
sary equipment, and to oe suitable persons to take 
charge of them.— Brit. Med. Journal. 


THE RINDERPEST. 
Cape Town, March 24, 


The rinderpest has now crossed the Orange Ri d 
has appeared at a farm 15 miles south.— 


the proper “bringing up” of their young officers a 
joining the service. By their present agitation they 
may get better pay, but to become popular in the service 


they must first remove the causes of their enpapelael 
‘ a AJOR. 


To the Editor of The Daily Mail. : 
Your correspondent “Major” gives away his case 
against the Army doctors by stating that they are % 
“professionally” inferior that both officers and met 
rather than be attended by them prefer to pay 4 ¢lV hat 
doctor. This is only a repetition of the old saying ¢ 
only the leavings and failures of the medical schoo 
enter the Army Medical: and it appears that even © 
these failures a sufficient number cannot be obtain 
since only fourteen qualified for thirty-five vacancies : 
February. Can it otherwise when the 
has the issues of life and death to deal with, is paler 
than the “vet.” who treats the horses? A doctor W! 


competed last February will receive mo pay un 
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April 1, and then only 8s. a day: and he will not be 
gazetted until August 1, when he will receive £200 a 
year ; whereas the “vet.” who is appointed without any 
open competition, and who is gazetted witHout having to 

through a six months’ probation, receives £250 a 


year. Until the pay is increased (so as to equal, at all 


events that of the “vet.”); until doctors are gazetted with 
tull pay directly the examination is announced; until the 
home and foreign service is equalised, good men will not 
come forward: and until such as a class are attracted the 
social and professional status will be a low one. In con- 
clusion, I would refer the War Office to the Naval and 
Indian Medical Departments, who have plenty of candi- 
dates, and whose grievances are not constantly before the 
public—a sign, I presume,.of contentment with their 
position. RETIRED ARMY OFFICER. 


A Scientific Policeman. 


The following paragraph is from The Western Morn- 
ing News and reveals a talent probably unsuspected in 
the Devon police force. ; 

We should have liked to have seen Mr. Pelley making 
a microscopic examination of the blood of the skinned 
and buried pig. 

“William Holland, of Chittlehampton, died on Thurs- 
day from anthrax after a few days’ illness. Several days 
since deceased had a pig taken ill, and it died in a few 
hours. The case was not reported to the authorities. 
With the assistance of a neighbour the animal was 
skinned and then buried. During the skinning process 
Holland received a scratch in the forehead from his 
assistant’s knife, and from the effects of which he died in 
afew days. P.C. Baker reported the case of the Be to 
Superintendent Pelley as one of swine fever. Mr. Pelley, 
accompanied by Mr. F. W. Kendle, surgeon, and Mr. J. 
Blake, V.S., made a microscopic examination of the 
blood of the animal and man. It was found that the 
former had died of anthrax, and that the latter had con- 
tracted the disease.” 


The Tsetse Fly. 


We learn from Pietermaritzburg that Surgeon-Major 
Bruce has discovered that the trypanosome of “fly 
disease” is not confined to the domestic animal, but is 
found in the blood of the buffalo, wildebeeste, koodoo, 
bush-buck, hyena, and other animals, so that the connec- 
tion between wild animals and the disease is pretty well 

monstrated. Surgeon-Major Bruce says that the 
tsetse fly is found in enormous numbers in the fly coun- 
try, Sometimes as many as 200 or 300 being seen on a 
horse at the same time. As yet we have no explanation 
as to the reason for the disappearance of this fly with 
the disappearance of the large game from a country.— 

Brit. Med. Journal. 


Army Horses —A New Regulation. 


Not only batteries of Royal Horse and Field Artillery 
t cavalry regiments will change their horses on going 
to Ireland, and wee versd, we saletehodd, under the new 
cavalry organisation scheme. Of course an exception will 
€ in the case of the Greys and the regiment which 

acts as their relief. A great saving, it is said, will result 
thls Innovation.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


OBITUARY 


Ropers, M.R.C.V.S., Wrexham. 
Graduated, December, 1866, Edin. 


“ Friday afternoon, March 26th, Mr. Robert Roberts, 


day called in Dr. Moss, but the ympteme were such 

is attributed to 
failure of the heart’saction. Mr. Roberts was 66 years of 
age, and had been in practice at Wrexham for 30 years. 


that no fears were entertained. Deat 


—Liverpool Mercury. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN AGRICULTURAL LECTURE. 


Sir, 


_ Is it professional conduct of a veterinary surgeon to 
inform the public that nerve alone is all a farmer requires 


to operate surgically on his stock. 


Farmers’ Club r. Houston, 


operations in veterinary surgery, in the Public Hall, Ki 


pen, on the evening of Friday last. In the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. John Drysdale, Fairfield, president of the 
club, Mr. James Hunter, schoolmaster, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Houston, in a very clear and concise manner, showed 


the different methods of castrating colts, and dealt with 


the rumen, and the simple method of inserting a tube in 
the windpipe of horses affected with roaring, all of which, 
the lecturer said, any ordinary farmer ssed of a 
little nerve could do without the aid of a veterinary 


surgeon.” 


Well informed farmers know that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons require candidates to study four 
years, and pass four examinations before they declare 
them competent to act as veterinary surgeons. I hope to 


hear your opinion of such conduct in 7'he Record. 
M.R.C.V.S. 


We can only teach others according to our own abilities. 
If the report is correct Mr. Houston deserves sympathy and 
his Audience pity.—Er. 


THE SOCIAL STANDING OF THE VETERI- 


NARY PROFESSION. 
DEAR Sir, 
I was (though it may appear presumptuous on my 
rt to say so) very pleased with the remark made by 
Mir. J. Malcolm, at the meeting of the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, that it “ Depended 
entirely on the members of the profession themselves 


think that all members of the profession cannot lay his 
words too much to heart, not only in the course of their 
professional duties, but also in their private life. 

There is no doubt that the veterinary surgeons could 
take a far higher place socially than they do if only they 
would determine to prove themselves worthy of it. Of 
course the much talked of State recognition would do a 
reat deal to enhance the estimation in which the pro- 
ession would be held by the general public as a pro- 
fession ; but no amount of Government patronage will 
cause veterinary surgeons to be socially recognised as 
honourable members of society if they do not attempt 
to earry themselves, both in public and private, as 
gentlemen and members of an honourable profession 
should do. 

I have heard a member of the profession say that a 
veterinary surgeon could never take the same position 
as a medical man, because the one went to a gentleman’s 
stable to attend to his horse, and the other went to his 
(the client’s) house to attend to his family. Possibly I 
am sadly wanting in perspicuity, as I have always looked 
upon that argument as a non sequitur ; for it seems to 
me that a man, if he be inclined to do so, can exhibit 


bed SiS Bridge Street, Wrexham, was found dead in 
ed gentleman not feeling well on Thurs- 


as much gentlemanly feeling in a stable as in a house, 


“Under the auspices of the er and District 
C.V.S., Stirling, 
delivered an able and instructive lecture on the minor 


a number of surgical operations, such as puncturing of 


whether they were properly appreciated or not ;” and I - 
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and if he does so, in the majority of cases the recogni- 
tion will not be wanting. 
‘~ The world is, as a rule, much inclined to take a man 
at his own valuation, always provided that he lives and 
acts up to it. If a man chooses his companions from 
among cme and stable-helpers, and shows that he 
— their company to educated people, he will surely 

left to the undisturbed enjoyment (if enjoyment it 
be) of it. If, on the other hand, he shows that he pre- 
fers and is worthy of the company of educated people, 
he will slowly perhaps, but none the less surely, be ad- 
mitted among them on a footing of equality. The mere 
fact of a man being a veterinary surgeon will never 
debar him from social recognition except amongst snobs. 

Undoubtedly there is still a good deal of prejudice 
against veterinary surgeons (from a social point of view), 
and this prejudice will have to be lived down, and that 
it will take time to live it down I freely admit. Still, 
even though this is the case, that is no reason why mem- 
bers of the profession should not attempt by their 
behaviour to overcome that prejudice. I am quite aware 
(though it may appear an unpleasant thing to say) that 
there are some veterinary surgeons who could never by 
any probability think as gentlemen, far less act as 
such; but even though this is so, that .is no reason 
= all should be considered to be tarred with the same 
stick. 

Let the members of the veterinary profession act as 
upright and honourable men in public and private, and 
let them be true to their duties, their profession, and 
of a certainty they will gain due recognition from all 
those whose good opinion is worth having ; let them as 
far as possible subdue such failings as they have (and 
we all have our failings), and remember that 

_ **Men may rise on stepping stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 


and they gain what is—or should be—of far higher 
value than mere social recognition, namely, respect, and 
will also have the happiness of knowing, when the time 
comes for them to render an account of their lives, that 
they have honestly tried to faithfully perform their duty 
in that state of life in which it has pleased God to call 
them.—I am, sir, yours sincerely, 

Fosco. 


THE NEW (?) CASTRATING CLAM. 


Dear Sir, 

It is not my intention to enter into a controversy with 
Mr. Amos Wilkinson, M.R.C.V.S., with reference to the 
clams, prints of which have appeared in 7'he Veterinary 
Record of the past week or two. But since Mr. Wilkin- 
son has taken up the “cudgels” with such vengeance I 
am in duty bound to defend myself. 

In the first place, allow me to state that when I sent 
my article to the publisher I also sent two samples of 
clams, one hinged with brass and the other with cord. 
Now, unfortunately, the printers only produced that clam 
hinged with brass, and, therefore, am I asked by Mr. 
Wilkinson to explain the similarity of that particular 


rt. 

I repeat, the clam invented by my brother (and now 
gone out of use in that part of the country where he re- 
sides) was essentially similar to that of Mr. Wilkinson 
with one or two exceptions, one being the absence of a 
rubber ring. But by the particular way and place in 
which the cord was tied, and is now tied in my present 
clam, a rubber ring is not only superfluous but useless. 

The clam as shown with my last article, with the brass 
hinge is handy, but it has this fault, after being used a 
few times the two parts of the clam asa result of the 
strain do not come quite close at the hinge, a defect which 


THE VETERINARY RECORD 


April 3, 1897 


Coming to the latest and best of the three clams the 
hinge is made entirely of fine white whip cord, in the 
following manner :—-the cord is doubled and the loop end 

through a small hole in each half of the clam, just 
yond the !parallel surfaces, the single ends are then 
brought round and passed through the rt, tote Opposite 
sides, they are then drawn tight and again brought round 
and tied on opposite side from the loop in a double knot, 
of course it is tied when the clam is open. Now the ad. 
vantage of this is a two-fold one. In the first place it 
causes the clam to be perfectly tight when closed, and in 
the second to make it spring open when the screw is re- 
laxed, it is therefore selfacting. 

Now, this “clumsy and cumbersome” contrivance 
weighs only from eleven to fifteen drachins. For yearlings 
T use a light clam and for a stallion, say fifteen years of 
age, I select one of my strongest, the importance of such 
precaution everyone knows who performs this operation. 
Mr. Wilkinson admits he was only able to judge of the 
merits of my clam from the drawing in 7'he Record, and 
this no doubt accounts for his being unable to see the 
similarity, since only the clam with the brass hinge was 
depicted there. But why under these circumstances 
should Mr. Wilkinson so far lose control of himself as to 
condemn my clam as “clumsy and cumbersome,” when in 
the same breath he admits he is not in a position to judge 
of its qualities. 

The hinged nut which I described, and which allows of 
all the strength of wood being utilised, and therefore of 
the clam being lighter, is made of fine brass, light but 
strong, and is fastened by one small brass screw, which 
can be removed in a few seconds, and the whole of the 
mount can then be rendered aseptic, either by boiling or 
other ordinary means. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s clam has “a fast running screw of 
special metal,” which it would seem is proof against 
septic infection. If this is so his is then truly a wonder- 
ful invention. As fur the screw itself, everyone knows 
that the slower the pitch the greater is the power ; and 
for a clam intended to be adjusted by finger and thumb 
alone (which my clam is) I find the pitch of my screw 
fast enough. . 

I may say [ have used screws of brass, bronze, mild 
steel, and malleable cast steel, and of these the mild steel, 
taking weight for weight, is stronger than any of 
others. 

Mr. Wilkinson accuses me of insinuating that he first 
saw my brother’s clam, made one for himself, and then 
claimed the device. This I most emphatically deny. | 
merely stated facts. I said, “I was surprised he had not 
seen the clam.” At any rate it was not the fault of the 
clam that he did not see it, for there were some vel 
close to him for many years back. Again, if Mr. Wi 
kinson invented the clam 17*years ago, why did he not 
say so, instead of saying he had used it for several 
seasons ? 

In conclusion, my clam, in some cases at least, 18 
lighter than Mr. Wilkinson’s (2). It is strong, but not 
stronger than necessary. It is “self-acting,” and 2 

no rubber ring (a further danger to micro-organisms 
It has had a long trial with every success (I me 
castrating upwards of 150 colts annually). And, like 
Mr. Wilkinson, I am quite satisfied to leave the decision 
of the merits of the respective clams to practitionts 
who use them. I have no doubt in my own mind faith 
which will prove fittest by its survival.—Yours !4! 


fully, 
Broadway, Worcs. RENFREY_ 


Commonications, Booxs, aND mecerven:— 
H.J. Axe, Messrs. H.P. Armsby, G. Mayall, W.1 

J. A. Robinson, A. Renfrew, J.D, Pottie. “ Jou 
The West Indian Home Builder, The Agricultura 


ought always te be avoided. I therefore prefer the cord 
hinge which I will now describe. sci 


(Cape), The Baltimore Sun. 
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